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zona, all ot the raisin crop of the United States 


comes from California. Ninety-five per cent of 
the total 1s produced in the eight counties of the 
San Joaquin Valley \ fraction over seventy per 
cent of the whole total again is grown in Fresno 
County, amounting in 1919 to 141,340 tons. in 1920 


to 140.500 tons, and 1n 192] to 108.000 tons, the drop 


unusual frost conditions 
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The importance of the raisin industrv to the 
PTesnG. S€ction can De cauced by the tact that the 
9TOWe!TS there through the cooperative marketing 
O1 


ranization received tot their crop over $26.858 OOO 


California’s First Raisins. 


ihe tirst raisin grape, it is believed, was intro 
duced in California in the vear 1851. by Colonel 
rustin Haraszthy of San Diego lhe colonel 


\us 
tirst raised muscatel vines from seeds of the malaga 
variety His vineyard experiments extended overt 
many years; in 1861 he imported from Spain the 
muscatel gordo blanco, and di veloped this variety 
rather extensivel\ Meanwhile, in 1855, A. Delmas 
imported the muscat of Alexandria ind planted a 
Vineyard near San lose 

\ccording to: a2 “FEDOrt “or the California State 
\gricultural Society, raisins were exhibited by Dr 
J}. Strentzel at the State Fair in 1863. the variety 
shown being the white muscat of \lexandria. 

he raisin industry in the San Joaquin Valley 
had its beginning in 1873, when T,. fF Hisen, a p1o 
neer grape grower ot the Fresno district. discovered 
accidentally that the dried muscats were edible 
(Other growers in the Fresno district proved that 
they were also marketable in this condition. One 
of these pioneers was T. C. White, foreman of a 
vineyard owned DY thre schoo] teachers, O] whom 
the business head was Vliss Lucy Hatch, still living 


in Kresno and known as “the mother of the raisin 
industry VY Go (Chapman also experimented suc 





cessfully along these lines in his vineyard in the 
Central California Colony at Fresno. What is cer- 
tainly on record is that Fresno dried muscatels were 
sold by fancy grocers of San Francisco in 18/7, and 
from that time this district has been pre-eminently 
associated with the development of the raisin 
industry. 
Raisin Grape Varieties. 

The varieties Of raisin grapes are few in 
number, the white muscat of Alexandria and the 
muscatel gordo blanco holding first place among 
the seed kinds, while malagas and fehrzagos are 
used to a small extent. The seedless varieties are 
the sultana and the sultanina, commonly called 
Thompson seedless, and both grown extensively 
near Smyrna in Asia Minor (where the Fresno figs 
also find their origin). These are all distinct from 
the Zante currant, the product in which Greece 
specializes, and also grown in Fresno and other 
San Joaquin Valley counties. 

The name “Thompson seedless” is traced back 
to. W. Thompson, Sr., of Yuba City, who in 1878 
planted cuttings that had reached an eastern ship- 
per from Constantinople. Sultaninas, now common 
in the Fresno district, were introduced there on a 
commercial scale by W. R. Nutting of Del Rey 
about 25 years ago. 


Growth of Production. 
The growth of the raisin industry in California 
has been progressive as to production but checkered 
as to prosperity, until the last few years. Joint 








processing, packing and marketing under a coopera- 
tive association was the magic wand that waved 
the industry out of financial bankruptcy; there was 
never anything the matter with the production end 
of the business. 


Away back in 18/79 the one million mark in 
raisin production in California was passed; six years 
later it had increased to nine million pounds. Dur- 
ing the last nine years the production has tripled, 
reaching in 1920 a total of 175,000 tons or 350,000,000 
pounds, of value about forty-four million dollars. 
Divided among the fourteen thousand growers in 
the state this represented an individual return of a 
little better than $3,000 or at the rate of 14% cents 
a pound to the ninety per cent of the growers in the 
cooperative association. Even in 1921, with a short 
crop due to early frosts, the production was over 
120,000 tons, with again very satisfactory prices, 
despite the world-wide trade depression. 

A sure indication of the erowers faith in the 
tuture of the industry is in the fact that of Thompson 
seedless alone the new plantings in the three years 
from 1919 to 1921 inclusive have amounted to 63,200 
acres. ‘Throughout the state the total raisin grape 
acreage in 1921 was 309,920, of which roughly three 
fifths was in Fresno and one-fifth in Tulare County. 


Anticipating the Future. 

Nearly one-third of the whole total raisin acre 
age represents new plantings since 1919, which at 
the normal yield is estimated to bring up the 1924 
crop to 350,000 tons, or more than double that of 
1920. ‘To meet this steadily increasing production 
the co-operative association of growers known as 
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the Sun Maid Raisin Growers (formerly the Cali 
fornia Associated Ratsin Company) is carrying on 
an active advertising and sales campaign in the 
United States, Canada, South America, Britain, 
Scandinavia, Japan and other importing countries. 
\s some indication that there is plenty of marketing 
scope for California’s growing raisin production, 1t 
is known that the per capita home consumption in 
the United States is not much more than one-half 
what it is in Britain and other countries which do 
not’ grow raisins, but have the appetite for them 
VM el] dev eloped. 

An idea of comparison between the production 
in California and its chief competitor may be had: 
the Smyrna (Turkey) crop last year was closely 
estimated at under 33,000 tons, or about one-quarter 
of the American crop. 

An interesting feature of the California industry 
is that within the last several years new plantings 
of the so-called Thompson seedless have brought the 
total of those vines well in excess of the originally 
planted muscats, for a long time the supreme raisin 
erape. The big advantage of the sultanina is of 
course that 1t requires no seeding and can be mat 
keted just as it is sun-dried. ‘he future tremen 
dously enlarged market for this variety is indicated 
by the more than successful experiment of placing 
5-cent packages of “Little Sun-Maids,” as they are 
popularly known, in candy, tobacco and other stores, 
and nationally advertising them as a between-meal, 
fatigue-forestalling confection. 


Cooperation Spells Success 
The history of the raisin industry in California 
up to 1912 1s one drawn-out story of longo-deferred 
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Dollar Value Co-operation. 
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Methods of Pruning. 
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from 10 to 12 tons dail 





larly surfaced rollers which at ftirst tlatten the 
berries and then press the seeds to the surtace, 
where 1 saw rollet veTS the S ¢ eds between its teeth. 
deftly removing them from the ftruit lhe seeds 


are removed from the roller by a whisking device 


and are then sent along to a seed receptacle 


| 


L he raisins, now devoid O} thei seeds, Pass 
down chutes to the packing tables, where they are 
washed and packed into one-pound cartons. the 
waste from seeding and grape stemming amounts 
to about 10 to 12 per cent of the original weight 
of the raisins, according to the conditions or quality 
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Counties Growing Raisin Grapes 


Che following table, compiled by the Sun-Maid 


Raisin (growers, shows how the raisin acreage in 


(alitornia was distributed in 192] 


Fehrzagos 
Sul- and Black 
County Muscats Malagas Thompsons tanas Grapes 
San Joaquin bo VU 186 . 280 
Stanislaus . 1&6 1458 3102 eC 29/7 
Verced | Of) 207 1146 23 130 
Madera 3015 1827 10016 379 2660 
I resno 73512 20058 7/7980 7/499 /282 
lular 12066 O85 O7HD 36504] RO? 
Kain 11199 OS Tt Ss L483 4? 
INer 1640) 1().5¢ | Q9 
oO, Calitorni L( )' Q? 679 
ee trees tan V1) 5! ) i, ‘ ( ) 
Otals (acres) 1068S 33650 1427027 144/79: 17290, 
e | total. 309.920 acres 
Requirements for Growing Raisin Grapes 
and Production Costs 
Climatic Requirements 
rreed trol Le late pring frosts ndit for early ripening 
9 eal h 
10} 4 ng 
to permit pi 
Soil Reaquirements 
Deep, fertile |] tt ne tter for Muscats and the 


Water Reauirements 


Calendar of Operations 


lrrigat | j | rig | ) : | iy rivey y ave Spril 





Cultivating January-March, Plowed, cross-plowed and harrowed into 
good shape Cultivated four times at monthly intervals, beginning 


in April, Hoe one time around vine in May oI! june 
Kumigating None 


Chinning Fruit Not done 


Harvest 


lime August 20-October 1 

Method Clusters eut by hand. 

Preparing for Market Spread on trays holding 22 Ibs. (2x3 feet), 
placed in rows, cured, sorted and delivered to raisin packing house. 
n the Sacramento Valley the Sultanas are dipped and dried in i 
drying vard 


Dry 3% or 4 to 1, depending on amount of sugar at time of picking. 
Yields 

Good ] yy TONS YAaIsins 

Usual l ton raisins 
Commercial Sections 

Counties tributary § te Fresno, middle Sacramento Valley San Diego 


ind San Gabriel \ illey 


Value of Land—Raw 
Per Acre 


High $ 300.00 
Low ; 125.00 
Usual 200.00 


Developed Vineyards 


High producing Muscats 1,200.00 
Usual producing Muscats 700.00 
Hig} producing lhompsons $1,000 to 1,500.00 
Usual producing ‘Thompsons $00.00 
Irrigation system or water right included in price of Ln 
Clearing, leveling and preparing DOO 
Vines (rooted ‘Oo OO 
Setting out 15.00 
Replanting’ (vine ind labor) OU 


Annual Cost from Setting-out to Self-sustaining Age 


lrrigation ind cultivation 13.00 
Stakes or trellis (first year (‘Thompsor Only ) 29.00 
Tying (Thompsons only) 4.00 
Pruning (after first vear) 4.00 
Sulphuring (after first vear) 195 
Hoeing (after first year) 2 00 


Annual Upkeep After Maturity- 


Sulphuring 2 times 2 50 
Irrigation and OQOultivation 15.00 
Pruning and burning hrich Museats 150 
Pruning and burning brush Chompso1 10.00 
Suckering 2.00 
l'ying—Thompsons 100 
Hoeing Muscats 2 00 
Hoeing Thompsor S 4 00 


Cost of Harvest Per Dry Tor 


Gathering ($7-16 ) <t + 15.00 
Handling trays L.5bO 
lurning and stacking 1.50 
Packing in lugs 1.50 
Hauling (4 miles) Ve ik 


Market Value of Yield— Per Lb 


High 11% 
Low LO 
Average LU 44 
Taxes and Insurance Per Acre 
fo Maturity > 1.50 
After Maturity Average land 2.00 


Good land 8.00 
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